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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


Tuis is the Annual Conference Number 
of The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
The material included in this issue con- 
sists of addresses and reports presented 
at the Conference. The leading articles 
are carefully prepared, and are valu- 
able studies in the fields of educational 
and vocational guidance and place- 
ment. The Reports from the Field in- 
dicate enlarged activities on the part of 
our local associations, and give promise 
of important accomplishments in the 
coming year. 

Numerous other addresses and ac- 
counts of local activities have been re- 
ceived too late for use in this issue of 
the Magazine, even if space were pos- 
sible for them. These will be printed in 
the April issue, which will thus become 
in a real sense a second Annual Con- 
ference Number. In that issue also it is 
expected that the report of the Secre- 
tary of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association for the past year will 
be included. In the meantime the new 
officers of the Association elected by 
the Annual Conference in Cincinnati 
on February 21, to serve us for the 
coming year, are as follows: President, 
Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz, Super- 
visor of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, Board of Education, Junior 
Employment Service, Philadelphia; 
Secretary, Miss Anne S. Davis, Direc- 
tor, Vocational Guidance, Chicago; 
and Treasurer, Mr. Harold H. Bixler, 
Director of Guidance and Research in 
the Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools. 

As the report of the Editor of the 
Magazine to the National trustees 
deals with general plans and policies, 
it is herewith presented in continuation 
of this Editorial Statement. 
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Report OF THE Epitor or Tue Vo. 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 71 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE Nationa, 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATIOY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
Fesruary 21, 1925 


The policies and plans included jp 
my report to the trustees for the year 
ending February, 1924, and presented 
at various times in the “Editorial 
Statement” of the Magazine, have 
been followed in the year just ending. 
All means possible have been used to 
keep the contents of the Magazine up 


to the high standard set in the begin- & 


ning, and to extend its usefulness in- 
creasingly among vocational guidance 
workers and others interested in the 
welfare of young people throughout 
this country and abroad. 

In accordance with the terms of the 


contract between the trustees of the & 


National Association and the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance at Harvard 
University, eight numbers of the M aga- 
zine have been issued within the fiscal 
year of the Association. The volumes 
of the Magazine, however, follow the 
school year, each having eight issues 
from October to May inclusive. The 
eight numbers covered by this report 
have included 287 pages of double- 
column, closely packed material, run- 
ning 750 words to the page, or about 
215,000 words. This would make two 
generous volumes if published in book 
form. Each number of the Magazine 
now contains about 24,000 words, or as 
much material as the general educa- 
tional publication. 

There have been four special num- 


bers in the year,— the Annual Con- 


(Continued on page 214) 
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EARLY VOCATIONAL CAREERS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS AFTER COMPLETING 
THEIR FORMAL EDUCATION 


Irwin A. BuELL 
Hartford, Connecticut 


There have not been many studies made 
which have attempted to draw comparisons 
for large numbers of individuals between 
their high school records and their later vo- 
cational careers. We have at present no 
noteworthy study of that kind. We have 
little knowledge concerning the actual in- 
fluence of the high school on the high school 


| pupil. It is not possible as a general rule to 


establish a mathematical proof of a cause 
and effect relationship between high school 
training and conditions in the later lives of 
pupils. But differences between many of 
the aspects of the lives of high school grad- 


| uates and of the lives of those who are not 


high school graduates can be established for 
certain limited groups which are typical of 
the whole number, and the high school held 
accountable for causing such differences; or 
by selecting people who were enough differ- 
ent because of other influences to bring 


| about the variations in later life, or both 


selecting people of special characteristics 
and enhancing those characters which dis- 
tinguish them from others. 

In any attempt to determine the rela- 
tionship of the high school to later careers, 
the field of research must necessarily be 
limited. A group must be studied which 
has been out of high school long enough to 
have become somewhat stable. A large 
number of data, many of which are per- 
sonal, must be obtained from each of such a 
group. Numerous data concerning the rec- 
ords of the members of the group while in 
high school must be obtained for purposes 
of comparison. 

To meet these conditions the class which 
entered the Hartford Public High School in 
September, 1910, was chosen by the writer 
for his investigation. The records of this 
school are kept very completely and are 
filed away for reference at any time in the 
future. 

The first task, which took a very long 
time to complete satisfactorily, was to find 
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the present addresses of as many members 
of this class as possible. About 85 per cent 
of all the addresses were eventually ob- 
tained. A questionnaire was sent to all 
whose addresses were found. If anyone did 
not answer in a reasonable length of time, 
he was interviewed, if possible, to obtain the 
data sought concerning his after school 
career. In all, about 80 per cent of those 
whose addresses were obtained gave satis- 
factory replies concerning the events of 
their lives since leaving high school. This 
made a total of 366 replies received. 

Those who left high school during their 
first term of attendance were eliminated 
from the study because of a much smaller 
percentage of replies from that group. To 
determine whether the remainder who re- 
plied were typical of the whole group, the 
high school records of those who replied 
were compared with the records of those 
who did not reply, and the average record 
was about the same. Also the occupational 
distribution of those living in Hartford and 
who did not reply was compared with the 
occupational distribution of all those who 
replied, and here again the group which 
replied was found to be typical of the whole 
group. The writer felt safe, therefore, in 
concluding that the 366 who replied were 
students typical of all high school students of 
approximately a decade ago who attended 
this school. Since the Hartford Public High 
School was then, and still is, a cosmopolitan 
high school similar to many others in cities 
the size of Hartford, the results obtained are 
doubtless true to a greater or less degree of 
other groups of high school students else- 
where. 

Nearly everyone who furnished data for 
this investigation was persuaded to state 
the amount of his or her income for each 
year after leaving high school, when em- 
ployed. These incomes were compared with 
their scholastic records. If one attempts to 
discover in any particular instance the 
causes of large incomes, or the reasons for 
the absence of comfortable incomes, he is 
met with an intricate mass of data which 
forces him to conclude that a large income 
is not due invariably to the same cause or 
set of causes. One person may inherit a 
large income from investments made by his 
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parents, but have no financial ability of his 
own. Another may possess some ability 
and secure a very remunerative position, 
not because of his ability but because of the 
influence of relatives or friends. Another 
person of superior ability may be receiving 
a much smaller income because he had no 
influence to help place him in a better posi- 
tion, or because he desires to work in an oc- 
cupation which offers small financial re- 
wards. 

Nevertheless, because pupils have been 
often told that their later success in a busi- 
ness way, in whatever occupation they 
might select, depended to a large extent 
upon their school records, the incomes of 
the people who replied were compared with 
their scholastic success while in high school. 
Scholastic success was divided into length 
of time spent in school after entering high 
school; average subject grades obtained 
while in attendance at high school; and 
freedom from absences, tardiness marks, 
and demerits while in attendance. 

The class under consideration was di- 
vided for purposes of comparison into the 
following groups: Those who entered high 
school, remained longer than one term, but 
were not graduated; those who were grad- 
uated from high school but not from college; 
and those who were graduated from college. 
These will be referred to as the non-grad- 
uates, the high school gtaduates, and the 
college graduates, respectively. Then the 
median weekly income of the members in 
each group was obtained for the men and 
women separately for each year when a 
large percentage of the group was em- 
ployed. For the men, the present median 
weekly income of the non-graduates is 
$40.37; of the high school graduates, 
$42.00; and of the college graduates, $55.30. 
For the women who are still employed, the 
present median weekly income of the non- 
graduates is $24.50; of the high school 
graduates, $25.00; and of the college grad- 
uates, $30.25. The differences between the 
incomes of those who were not graduated 
and those who were graduated from high 
school, but not from college, are not as great 
as one might have previously expected. 
The incomes of the college people are 
markedly higher on the average. A more 


important consideration, however, than the 
present earnings at the age of these people 
under consideration is their ability to se- 
cure a good rate of increase in the future. If 
the graphs showing the median rates of in- 
crease from year to year up to the present 
date are plotted for each of the above 
groups, it can be seen that the high school 
graduates have reached their present in- 
come along a curve of greater positive ac- 
celeration or steeper slope than have the 
non-graduates. Those who received a 
longer term of scholastic education have 
had a proportionally shorter occupational 
career. In comparison with length of ex- 
perience, the high school graduate has had 
each year a salary as large as or larger than 
the one who left before graduation, yet not 
until nearly ten years after graduation does 
the median of the graduates overtake and 
exceed the median salary of the non-grad- 
uates. The graphs show, if continued, that 
the graduates will receive on the average 
larger incomes in the future, but it is of 
course impossible to show the extent to 
which these larger salaries are caused by 
the longer terms of scholastic training. The 
opportunities presented the graduates be- 
cause of higher average social positions may 
have been better. 

A conclusion one is inclined to draw from 
the above results is that the high school is 
not furnishing a great amount of vocational 
training which is of value in determining 
the recipient’s income during the first de- 
cade of his vocational career. Many college 
courses are detinitely vocational and fit for 
certain careers. The average initial salary 
of the college graduates is higher than the 
salaries of the high school graduates after 
their four years of more experience. Most 
high school courses are not definitely voca- 
tional but cultural and propaedeutic. The 
so-called vocational courses have been 
avoided by most graduates, or are rather 
barren of results in preparing for the careers 
the graduates choose if they do not attend 
college. 

If, however, the average subject grades 
obtained in high school by all the people 
regardless of the length of time spent in 
school or college, are plotted against their 
present incomes, a much closer relationship 
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training and income. Such a comparison 
gives a coefficient of correlation for the men 
of .41 and of .59 for the women. About the 
same degree of relationship was found be- 
tween the school grades of the last year in 
school and later income, as between the 
average grade for all years and income. 
High school grades were, then, a better in- 
dication of later income than were the 
lengths of scholastic training. 

The number of demerits each pupil re- 
ceived in high school was still extant. These 
demerit records were used as measures of 
their high school deportment. When the 
men and women were separately plotted 
against their high school deportment rec- 
ords no relationship at all was found to 
exist. One great difficulty which exists in 
the way of drawing any conclusions from 
such results is the fact that included in the 
number of demerits received may have 
been demerits for dishonesty and untruth- 
fulness, or the whole number may have 
been received for more technical faults, such 
as whispering, forgetting to bring excuses 
when due, or disorder in the corridors when 
passing. 

It seemed worth while to attempt to de- 
termine what relationship, if any, existed 
between the length of time the pupils spent 
in school and the nature of their occupa- 
tions at a subsequent date. It is of course 
to be expected that certain occupations re- 
yuire more training in school than others, 
since some occupations require a greater 
knowledge of the things one learns in school. 
For the men of this group the data secured 
gave the following results, where the num- 
bers stated are the average number of years 
spent in training after entering high school 
by the members of each stated occupation: 
Professional service, 8.3 years after enter- 
ing high school; proprietors of large estab- 
lishments or officials in large corporations, 
6.2 years; commercial service (buying and 
selling), 5.4 years; foremen and other 
skilled workmen, 4.4 years; clerical service, 
3.6 years; and all others, 2.4 years. These 
data are not measurements of the amount 
of training of all people engaged in the vari- 
ous occupations. The professions are en- 
tered as the common rule only after high 
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school and college training, while many of 
those engaged in commercial service, cleri- 
cal service, building trades, et cetera, have 
never entered high school. The data given 
refer only to people who have spent at least 
one term in high school. The average 
amount of training of all people in the 
groups below professional service would be 
less than the figures given and increasingly 
less as we go down the line. For the boys 
then who enter high school the lengths of 
time spent in school and in college do form 
partial indications of the grade of occupa- 
tion they will later enter. A long period of 
scholastic training, if accompanied by reg- 
ular promotions, does facilitate entrance 
into many desirable occupations, and in- 
creases the probability of success in those 
fields. Of course many people go into occu- 
pations which do not require as much edu- 
cation as they have and compete with those 
who are not their equals in academic train- 
ing; but we seldom, if ever, discover cases 
where a person has become successful in a 
vocation requiring, as the very common 
rule, academic training far in excess of that 
possessed by the individual. The amount 
and kind of education a person possesses do 
control in this negative way his entrance 
into many occupations. 

If, instead of considering the length of 
time the pupil spent in school in connection 
with the later occupation, we take the aver- 
age of the subject grades obtained in high 
school by those in each grade of occupation, 
and rank these occupations in order of 
average subject grades from highest to 
lowest, we secure the following order: Pro- 
fessional service, commercial service (buy- 
ing and selling), managerial service (man- 
agers, superintendents, foremen, et cetera), 
and proprietors, clerical service, skilled and 
unskilled workmen. The type of mind 
which is attracted by things academic is 
probably the kind which secures the highest 
grades in school. The person possessing 
such a mind is likely to enter the profes- 
sions because in these he is most likely to be 
in contact with academic things. Success in 
commercial service and managerial service 
requires initiative and rather keen, quick 
minds. These occupations rank next in 
order of average subject grades. Clerical 
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service is quite largely work under the di- 
rection of another and does not require as 
high grade intelligence. It is, however, 
more mental than work done by day la- 
borers in shop or elsewhere. 

The next question for consideration is the 
relationship between participation in ex- 
tra-curriculum activities in the high school 
and the kind of occupation later entered. 
If a student takes a leading part in the ac- 
tivities of the high school, is it probable 
that he will be a leader later on? Participa- 
tion in most extra-curriculum activities at 
Hartford Public High School is the result of 
successful competition with other students. 
This is true of the debating clubs, athletic 
teams, glee clubs, orchestra, editorial 
boards of the high school papers, technical 
clubs, foreign language clubs; in fact of 
practically all the organizations there. The 
total number of members in extra-curri- 
culum organizations is not a large per cent 
of the total enrollment. As a result it re- 
quires as a rule the display of some amount 
of initiative and leadership to secure mem- 
bership in the clubs and particularly to hold 
offices in the classes, clubs, or athletic 
teams. 

For purpose of comparison, all occupa- 
tions were divided into two groups accord- 
ing to the amount of initiative and leader- 
ship necessary for success in them. Those 
classified as requiring initiative or leader- 
ship were as follows: Lawyer, public official, 
official in a corporation, foreman or man- 
ager, owner of a large establishment, other 
professions, et cetera. Those classified as 
requiring less initiative were as follows: 
Clerical service, factory employee, other 
than those in managerial positions, building 
trades, other skilled and unskilled laborers, 
and similar occupations. 

By selecting from the men who replied 
those who were members of organizations 
where membership was competitive and 
classifying their occupations, it was dis- 
covered that 68.9 per cent of them are now 
occupying positions requiring much initia- 
tive, while only 31.1 per cent are in posi- 
tions where initiative is not at a high pre- 
mium. On the other hand only 39.4 per cent 
of the remainder of the men who were not 
members in high school of competitive or- 


ganizations are at present engaged in occy- 
pations requiring much initiative, while 
60.6 per cent are engaged in occupations 
where initiative is not at a high premium. 
These data should not be considered an 
argument which proves that participation 
in extra-curriculum activity in high school 
increases in a large measure any particular 
individual’s initiative and his chances to se- 
cure a position of leadership, because of 
that increased power of initiative. There is P¥change 
a large probability that this is true. Given [Milling 
the start of an inborn initiative and a nat- Widoes n 
ural tendency toward leadership, these P¥positior 
traits have a fine opportunity to develop ijzed tr: 
under the influence of the various chances nt in ¢ 
for leadership which the high school pre- ithe rea 
sents. But without a natural tendency to omen 
take the initiative, it is very doubtful nen. 
whether membership in a high school or- The 
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ganization, which may have been due ina [data is 
particular instance to a fortunate arrange- [made p 
ment of circumstances, could give a training Phhave a’ 
sufficiently valuable to make the possi- [while tl 
bility large that the recipient of such mem- Pjmen be 
bership would make a success in a position Pitheir oc 
of leadership later on. But the boy with Piof cours 
natural traits of leadership finds in the high Jthese pe 
extra-curriculum activities fine opportuni- J) With 
ties for the expression of these traits, and [ipccupati 
for the development of leadership that may P)everal | 
be of great value in later occupational life. some 
It is impossible in the time allotted to give Fpre misf 
here a list of the number of people starting Phave n’t 
out in different classes of occupations in PWhich tl 
comparison with the length of the scholastic [ccupati 
training of such people. ere sht 
Another feature of occupational life is the (raining, 


contrariwise, persistence in occupations [here are 
first chosen. Most people who engage in 
remunerative work for a number of years 
make at least one change in the type of oc- 
cupation held. 

The non-graduate women have had a 
longer occupational career, and are, as a 
rule, engaged in work which requires very 
little previous training; so they change from 
one position to another without much loss. 
They cannot make changes as readily as 
the men, however, because not so many 
positions are open to them. The girl who is 
a high school graduate has been more con- 
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Nsistent, as the data show, even when ad- 
Sjysted to the same length of occupational 
Dife as the other groups. She probably bene- 
its somewhat more from experience in a 
Eosition, and is more reluctant to change 
because of that. Her work probably de- 
pends more upon training than does the 
Swork of the men in the corresponding edu- 
“cational group, and, furthermore, there are 
fewer positions to ‘which she can readily 
Nchange. The college girl is more capable of 
Willing a larger assortment of positions. She 
oes not enter to as great an extent into 
positions requiring rather detailed special- 
ized training. She can be more independ- 
nt in choosing positions. That is probably 
he reason why the figures for the college 
omen most nearly approach those of the 


nen. 

The most noteworthy thing about the 
data is the fact that the women who have 
nade practically no change of occupation 
1ave at present larger median incomes, 
while the largest median incomes for the 


) With the men, too great persistence in 
pecupations first chosen may point to one of 
"everal conditions, or the presence of each 
some degree. It may be that many men 
re misfits in their first position, but they 
have n’t attempted to find the work for 
rhich they are best suited. Their present 
becupation may be the one into which they 
ere shunted at the end of their academic 
raining, and they have not the initiative to 
make a change. In many cases, of course, 
Shere are good reasons why they should not 
hange. 
> A study was made as impartially as pos- 
ible of the occupational record of each per- 
n to determine how many promotions had 
ally been secured. In case of doubt no 
promotion was listed. All changes of occu- 
bation were not listed as promotions. On 
e other hand many promotions came 
rithin the same corporation, as promotion 
Mrom clerk to head of a department. A 
mparison of the figures for the different 
Klucational groups would obviously be un- 
lair without taking into consideration the 
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fact that the average length of occupational 
life for the different groups has been dif- 
ferent. The college group has had much less 
time in which to secure promotions, and the 
non-graduate group has had a much longer 
time. Also there is more room left toward 
the top from the occupations entered by the 
groups with less education, and, therefore, 
there exist more chances for promotion. 
Nevertheless, the college group is shown to 
be the group having secured, and very 
likely to secure in the future, the largest 
number of promotions. The high school 
graduates rank second. With the exception 
of the college women who have secured 
nearly as many promotions as have the col- 
lege men, the number of promotions which 
the women secured during their occupa- 
tional careers was less than one half as 
many as the number secured by the men in 
a similar time period. There are few execu- 
tive positions filled by women, and these in 
the greater per cent of cases are filled by col- 
lege trained women. The woman employee 
is usually given work of a routine nature. 
Her salary may be increased regularly as 
she becomes more proficient in her work, 
but it is not the custom to advance many to 
executive positions, or to promote regularly 
as many women as men to more important 
places. This is not so true of college women. 
A college education seems to make for more 
occupational independence for women. 

The people to whom the questionnaires 
were sent were asked to state what use they 
had made of their high school training in 
each of the positions they held up to and in- 
cluding the present one. Unfortunately 
quite a number of those who replied did not 
give any answer to this question. That fact, 
in itself, is significant. There should not 
have been any personal objection to answer- 
ing this question on the ground that it was a 
distinctly private affair. The reason so 
many left it unanswered was probably be- 
cause they were not decided as to what the 
correct answer should be. 

A larger percentage of women than of 
men stated that their high school education 
was of value to them. This is doubtless due 
in part, at least, to the facts that the best 
vocational course in the high school is the 
commercial course, that this course is taken 
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by a larger percentage of girls than of boys, 
and that a larger percentage of girls than of 
boys enter definite clerical occupations. 
Also other occupations, such as that of 
school teacher, nurse, librarian, et cetera, 
are entered by a larger percentage of girls 
than of boys; and these are occupations in 
which high school training should prove of 
definite value. 

Several other results of this study were 
very interesting, but have been omitted 
from this presentation because of lack of 
time to present the data. The writer hopes 
that those data which have been given have 
proved interesting, and to some extent 
instructive. 


FACTORS AFFECTING CHOICE OF 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING BY 
PUPILS IN VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Owen D. Evans 


I. I start this paper with one doubt and 
one certainty. The doubt is that I am not 
sure whether I am expected to define “vo- 
cational school” as meaning continuation 
school, according to the Wisconsin prac- 
tice, or whether to define it as any school or 
class which aims to prepare for technical 
skill. So I shall take the broader meaning 
of “vocational,” and probably shall use 
that rather loosely. 

The certainty is that after giving some 
time and thought to the topic assigned, I 
find myself in that situation which Soc- 
rates recommended for one stage of the 
learning process—I know that I don’t 
know. I started out bravely to seek an- 
swers to the questions suggested by the 
topic — Factors Affecting Choice — but all 
I bring to you is a collection of isolated in- 
stances, attempts at interpretation, and 
questions which may provoke others to at- 
tempt a convincing solution of the problem 
which has eluded me. 


II. It is probable that the choice of occu- 
pation in the school by the pupil is affected 
by the type of opportunity offered. 

A. Inherited ideas as to what consti- 
tutes a suitable offering still determine the 
equipment in many schools. This is espe- 


cially true of woodworking. The day of the 
wooden house is rapidly passing; the wagoy) 
bed is almost replaced by the steel autoj} 


mobile or truck body; the steel door, thell 7 


fireproof filing case, the metal rack, the 
linoleum floor, the pasteboard carton, thd 
concrete pillar, sidewalk, or feedtrough, an 
accepted as commonplace. But we con 
tinue to offer woodwork as the chief, ang 
frequently the only, choice in many schools 
In his study of employed boys in Ney 
York State, Howard G. Burdge (Our Boys 
Table No. 11) found this summary of shoy 
work done in school: 


Groups Train- | work-| cella-| per 


Greater New York. .| 39.2 | 54.6} 6.2 | 10009 
Cities over 25,000. . .| 55.6 | 38.5 | 5.9 | 10008 
Cities under 25,000. | 65.7 | 32.0 | 2.3 | 1000 
Villages over 5,000. .| 68.5 | 29.4 | 2.1 | 1006 
Places under 5,000. .| 87.5 | 11.2| 1.3 | 1000 


Employed farm boys} .0; .0| .0 | 10008 


This table shows convincingly either the 
complete lack of opportunity, or choice re- 


stricted almost entirely to woodworking} 


except in the larger cities. It seems only af} 
fair assumption that such a situation must 
react on pupils entering vocational schools 
tending to influence them to choose wood- 
work because they know about no other line} 


of school shop work. I wonder how many oi 


the ardent advocates of varied shop oppor- 
tunity think only in terms of the big city 
and are unable to visualize the serious prac- 
tical difficulties of the more numerous small 
town schools. 
B. The item of cost frequently influences 
the extent of available offering. Not only 
are the hand tools of woodwork familiar tof 
school boards and inexperienced instruc 
tors, but the greater cost of machine tookf 
for metal work seems prohibitive whe 
measured against an ever scanty budget.) 
Further, the floor space required for mount-F 
ing machines, for work on automobiles, forf 
making available anything except bench} 
work in electricity, can be figured in term} 
of costs. “We have no room” is often the 
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lay of the reason for failing to offer a choice of oppor- 
he tunity. 
eel auto§ C. Sometimes one kind of equipment is 
door, they selected in preference to another because of 
rack, thei a prejudiced or selfish motive on the part of 
rton, thasome school official. There is the school 
ough, anf board member who is unable to visualize 
we confmany school except the kind he attended 
hief, andj when he was a boy. He cannot imagine a 
- schools tm school changing to adjust itself to the eco- 
in Neyem nomic and social changes which twenty- 
™R Boys} five years have brought to the community. 
’ of shop There is the principal or superintendent 


who believes that printing or typewriting 
“helps English”; and the one who favors 


7 printing or typewriting because “‘it will be 
| so convenient to get out letterheads, lesson 
us | cent PF} sheets, or the annual report.”’ 
Sometimes specious arguments are ad- 
7 sad # vanced to the effect that the labor of pupils 
hh oad can be exploited to make repairs on the 
opr building, to save printing bills, or to pay 
part of the instructor’s salary through the 
| sad sale of “productive shop” projects. In all 
“f) such instances that which is simply a de- 


—— =f) sirable by-product becomes a determining 
) factor in defining available opportunities, 
and consequently in limiting pupils’ choices. 
D. At the other extreme is, of course, the 


her the 
Te- 


orkingf) obvious impossibility of reproducing in 
only af) school shops the industrial conditions of the 
1 mustf) 2500 to 5000 occupations which might be 
choolsf) listed. At most, probably not more than 20 
wood-f) can be satisfactorily reproduced, and when 
er linegy the items of expense of equipment and 
any olf) building are considered, that pupil is for- 
»ppor-fy tunate who is offered a choice among a half 
: city) dozen or ten, from such a list as: 
Machine shop _ Drafting 
small Woodwork Commercial: 

Sheet metal Bookkeeping 
are Electricity Stenography 
Automobile Typing 
lar Printing 


struc 
tools 
when 
dget. 
unt 
for 
enc) 
orm: 
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But this suggests another factor in deter- 
mining choice. Shall we not agree that even 
up to the age of 18 years most choices are 
tentative? The pupil consciously or un- 
consciously is, and probably should be, try- 
ing himself out. This is only a matter of 
opinion, but I feel rather certain that much 
of the experience gained under one title, for 
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instance machine shop, is transferable to an- 
other, for instance automobile. While keep- 
ing carefully away from the thin ice in- 
volved in a discussion of “formal discipline,” 
may we not agree that just as in the en- 
gineering school there is very little differen- 
tiation in the first two years’ work, as be- 
tween the electrical course and the me- 
chanical, so in our vocational schools much 
that a boy learns in the machine shop is 
basic and can be carried over? 

E. We are talking about choice as af- 
fected by types of opportunity offered in 
the school. I wonder how many of these of- 
ferings depend upon a selection by school 
officials on the basis of the “logical” as dis- 
tinguished from the pedagogical or psy- 
chological reason. 


III. Now let us consider some factors 
which affect the choice as made by the pupil. 
Here we encounter some experiences which 
make us believe that a judicious amount of 
adult logic may be a saving grace. 

A. There is the ignorance or limited ex- 
perience of the pupil. The cold figures are 
indicated by what Burdge showed in the 
table quoted above. Few youngsters have 
any definite idea of what is involved in a 
given course. 

B. This leads directly to the next type — 
the pupil who, through lack of previous 
guidance and study of occupations, has 
only a meagre background on which to base 
a choice. That pupil is the argument 
for getting suitable instruction in this field 
down into the fifth and sixth grades, 
whether the pupil will subsequently enter 
a junior high school, a trade school, or a 
continuation school. 

C. Another factor is haphazard enroll- 
ment and failure to inform pupils and par- 
ents of existing opportunities in the school. 
How much of this is done I could not dis- 
cover, but I suspect that in many schools 
such information does not really register 
with the pupils until they have been there 
some time. Probably in the commercial 
courses of evening high schools this factor is 
most prevalent. 

D. The gang spirit has a strong influence 
on choice. The high school girl takes ste- 
nography “because my chum wants to take 
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it.” The continuation school boys in Bos- 
ton so frequently chose a course “because 
my pal is in it,”’ that the teachers coined a 
phrase to identify such pupils and called the 
practice “palling around.” In the evening 
vocational school, although here the effect 
is probably not so detrimental, “‘my bud- 
dy’s” choice is frequently mine. 

E. How many pupils select a course 
“because it is easy”? Burdge found that 
20 per cent of the employed boys in New 
York State liked their jobs for that reason, 
and this was about double the percentage 
for any other reason except that the job was 
“interesting.”” Twenty-seven per cent of 
the boys liked their jobs on this account. 
One might guess that there is some correla- 
tion between reasons for liking a job and 
reasons for choosing a vocational course, 
but it is only a guess. I wish somebody 
would find out. 

F. I feel rather sure that the reputation 
of each teacher is known, and that this has 
an effect on choice by some pupils. In the 
Boston Continuation School new pupils 
seemed to know more about the teachers 
than they did about the courses. This 
teacher was “cranky” but “square.” That 
one was ‘“‘a peach.” Another “makes you 
work hard, but he ’s a good guy.”” Of course 
we see the same situation in colleges where 
it is considered laudable to elect certain 
courses so as to come under the instruction 
of a professor of outstanding reputation. 
And even though there be some indefensible 
prejudice on the part of younger students, 
this matter of choice influenced by the re- 
putation of the teacher has its merits. It is 
just another instance of Mark Hopkins on 
one end of a log and a boy on the other. 

G. Many pupils follow a line of least re- 
sistance, especially in the continuation 
school. The “don’t want to go to school” 
type is found in large numbers in the group 
which drops out of day school. Burdge 
found that those who left for the two rea- 
sons, wishing to go to work and expressed 
dislike of day school, amounted to between 
60 per cent and 80 per cent, and that about 
10 per cent did attend some night school, 30 
per cent would attend, and 60 per cent would 

not attend. These facts account for the 
large number of pupils who attend con- 


tinuation school only because the law jx 


compulsory, and they must have a con.f 
siderable influence in affecting choice. Myf 


guess, based on extensive observation, js 
that about 30 per cent of the continuation 


school pupils have sound reasons for choice | 


of studies; at the other extreme are abou; 


30 per cent who do not care, will not work f 


and are most discouraging material; in be- 
tween is an intermediate 40 per cent easily 
swayed one way or another. , 

H. Choice based on a transient or super- 
ficial interest is a common experience 
Electrical classes contain many who “like 
to see the wheels go around, or the sparks 
fly.” Automobile classes derive part of 
their enrollment from an amateur interest 
rather than a vocational choice, and the 
radio class is largely made up of enthusi- 
asts. Yet these transient interests may lead 
to something permanent. An illustration is 
a Washington class of 200 radio fans which 
in the second year developed by shrinking 
to 75 serious students of physics. 

I. The drift from one job to another is 
very marked in part-time and evening 
schools. About 60 per cent of sixteen-, 
seventeen-, and eighteen-year-old boys in 
New York State were on their present jobs 
only six months, and 40 per cent only three 
months. This injects a recurring series of 
new factors on choice in these schools. 


IV. So much for factors which affect choice 
as made by the pupil. Now let us consider 
the effect of some administrative difficul- 
ties. 

A. In coéperative courses the ebb and 
flow of industrial activity may compel 
change of choice. The pupil loses his job, 
the codrdinator tries desperately to place 
him, and the result may entail a change of 
school work with change of job. During in- 
dustrial depressions in the past two years I 
was informed by the directors of two well 
established codperative high school courses 
that this situation was very serious. Many 
of us can bear testimony ‘to the fact that 
“good times” fill the classes in the con- 
tinuation schools, while those of the trade 
schools empty, and vice versa. 

B. Overcrowded conditions in popular 
classes like typing, machine shop, and elec- 
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tricity frequently compel pupils to content 
themselves with second choice. Often this 
overcrowding is not justified by the local 
demand for workers in that field. 

C. There may be a corresponding situa- 
tion just the reverse of this one — two di- 
minishing evening classes which, because of 
high per capita cost, are merged into one. 
This frequently happens in academic 
classes, but I have not found any instances 
in vocational classes. Doubtless the use of 
the short-unit course in vocational work 
tends to act as a preventive of such situa- 
tions. 

D. Sometimes the attitude of the school 
board against favoring one group unduly 
removes a study from the field of choice. 
An instance is a four-year course in ac- 
countancy which was cut to a two-year 
course in basic elementary commercial sub- 
jects, on the ground that funds were limited 
and that those who desired advanced spe- 
cialized training should be willing to pay for 
it in a private commercial school. 

E. The method of advertising courses is 
a factor entering into possible choice in 
evening schools. There may be an indus- 
trial survey which determines types of 
courses offered in high, trade, and continua- 
tion schools, and the actual call for a given 
course has some effect in day schools. But 
in evening schools the demand is practically 
the sole determining factor. That this de- 
mand is supposed to be spontaneous is im- 
plied in some state laws which require the 
establishing of any evening class for which 
a given number of persons, say 25, petition. 
But in actual practice the demand is likely 
to depend on the method used to advertise 
the possibility of having such classes. 


V. Up to this point the items discussed 
have been matters of more or less general 
experience. Now let us see if we have any 
evidence of correlation between previous 
education and choice. 

A. There is some evidence of correlation 
with choice of school but not, so far as I 
know, with choice of subject in any detail. 
Burdge found that most boys leaving school 
on or before completing the eighth grade 
enter, and desire to enter, the industrial 
trades and occupations. Most boys who 
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complete one or more years of high school 
enter, and desire to enter, professional, 
clerical, and retail business occupations. 
This indicates a measurable factor of choice 
as between evening commercial schools and 
evening industrial schools, as well as choice 
between commercial and industrial subjects 
in part-time schools. 

Since Burdge found little correlation be- 
tween boys’ present and desired occupations 
and best and least liked studies, it is a fair 
inference that there is little correlation be- 
tween the selection of any given vocational 
study and like or dislike for such studies as 
English, geography, history, or mathe- 
matics. It should be noted that drawing 
received little attention from the boys, 
either for like or dislike, perhaps because 
they did not consider drawing to be a reg- 
ular study. At any rate, and in spite of 
Burdge’s finding, one would hesitate to say 
that there is not a correlation between a 
liking for drawing in day school and the 
choice of drafting as a vocational study. 

B. There is increasing evidence of a cor- 
relation between intelligence test and type 
of school. On the median scores made in 
the Chapman-Wiles Test by Charles Syl- 
vester Counts, in his study of ‘‘The Selec- 
tive Character of American Secondary 
Education,” in the Bridgeport schools in 
1920-21, he obtained these results: First 
year high school, 89.7; evening high school, 
78.1; first year trade school, 62.0; continu- 
ation classes, 40.9. 

Caroline Reedy, in her article in the Vo- 
cational Education Magazine of October, 
1923, shows the following results on the 
testing of 1318 continuation school pupils in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, by the Haggerty 
Intelligence Test, Delta No. 2: 


Boys’% Girls’ % 


Very superior ..... 0.15 — 

Superior ......... 2.0 1.0 
52.0 41.0 
26.0 32.2 
Borderline ....... 15.0 17.3 
Feeble minded .... 5.0 8.0 


Her pupils were, in my opinion, a much 
more representative continuation school 
group than the one in Bridgeport. Yet her 
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conclusion is that, “The majority of our 
pupils will grasp only work fitted for 
twelve- or thirteen-year-olds, and it is a 
useless waste of time and effort to subject 
them to seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
academic work.” Her recommendation is 
that pupils be offered a choice of short-unit 
trade-finding courses for boys, and, for 
girls, home economics, with offerings of 
short-unit business courses for those of nor- 
mal or superior intelligence. 

The most recent study in this field by L. 
Thomas Hopkins, “The Intelligence of 
Continuation School Children in Massa- 
chusetts,” concludes that, ‘The median 
ability of both boys and girls who left school 
to go to work was approximately two years 
and six months below that of the same sex 
who remained in school.”’ Hopkins cites 
supporting evidence in Dearborn’s 1909 
study in Wisconsin high schools; Proctor’s 
1919 investigation of California high 
schools; Dr. Ruth Clark’s 1921 survey of 
New York City continuation school pupils; 
Plenzke’s study of Wisconsin continuation 
school pupils; and Young’s study of Denver 
Opportunity School pupils. 

Although the matter is yet in the dis- 
puted stage, there is a general agreement 
that the continuation school tends to get 
pupils with lower intelligence tests than do 
other schools. 


VI. Now we take up the matter of choice 
as affected by sociological and economic 
factors. Very rarely do we get far enough 
to observe a correlation with choice of a 
particular vocational subject. Usually the 
correlation stops when we get the pupil into 
a given type of school. But it is to be noted 
that there are selective influences which 
affect the determination of which type of 
school a pupil enters. The discussion is 
based chiefly on the following tables of cor- 
relation. 

The extensive study of William F. Book 
on “The Intelligence of High School Sen- 
iors in Indiana,” tends to support the fol- 
lowing conclusions from Counts; but the 
study of Colvin and McPhail on high school 
seniors in Massachusetts shows some differ- 
ences in the relative grouping by parents’ 
occupations. 


A Srupy 1n CorRELATIONS 


The following table was made by com- 
bining data from “The Selective Charac- 


ter of American Secondary Education” by f 


George Counts, and from “Our Boys” by 
Howard G. Burdge. It shows various cor- 
relations between the occupations of 
parents and the choice of school, present 
occupation, and desired occupation of boys 
and girls. 

Columns I and II (Counts, Table XVII) 
— Percentage distribution of the occupa- 
tions of the fathers or guardians of two 
groups of children. Data from 514 children 
of high school age at work and 6,138 chil- 
dren in high school, Seattle. 

Column I shows children of high school 
age at work. 

Column II shows children in high school. 

Column III (Counts, Fig. 7). Showing 
the number of children from each occupa- 
tional group among children of high schoo! 
age at work for every 100 children from the 
same group attending high school. Data 
from 6,387 children in high school and 514 
at work. Seattle, 1919-20. 

Column IV (Counts, Fig. 10). Showing 
by percentages the occupations of the 
fathers of 579 children attending the com- 
pulsory continuation classes of the evening 
school. Bridgeport, December, 1920. 

Column V (Counts, Fig. 8). Showing 
by percentages the occupation of the fathers 
of 243 students attending the high school 
department of the evening school. Bridge- 
port, December, 1920. 

Column VI (Counts, Fig. 9). Showing 
by percentages the occupations of the 
fathers of 198 students in the state trade 
school. Bridgeport, February, 1921. 

Coluran VII (Counts, Fig. 11). Show- 
ing the number of children from each occu- 
pational group among children of high 
school age not in high school (evening high 
school, trade school, and compulsory con- 
tinuation classes) for every 100 students 
from the same group attending the regular 
day high school. Data from 2,257 children 
in high school and 1,020 in the other three 

groups. Bridgeport, 1920-21. 
Column VIII (Burdge, Table 24). Per- 
centage of boys engaged in a given occupa- 
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tion, whose parents were in same occupa- 
tions in 1918-19, among 24,442 boys 16, 17, 
and 18 years old in New York cities of over 
) 25,000 population, including greater New 
York. Burdge’s classification of occupa- 
tions differs somewhat from Counts’, but 
not enough to destroy the value of compari- 
son. The figures for machine trades are his 
metal trades, for public service his govern- 
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nish only 1.4 per cent of the children in high 
school, machine trades only 7.4 per cent, 
but managerial service furnishes 17.1 per 
cent, and proprietors 17.4 per cent. 
Column III shows strikingly the group- 
ing at the top of the list of those parental 
occupations which have many children at 
work in proportion to the number they have 
in high school, whereas those at the bottom 


Parental Occupation 

Common Isbor........... 16.0} 14] 93 | 226| 119] 571 | 18 

Miners, lumber-workers, 

Miscellaneous trades ..... 58 | 2.0; 25 109 6.5 4.0 
Building trades .......... 118] 17 86 | 10.7| 96) 82 8.0| 8.7 
Transportation service ...| 9.5 5.6 | 14 4.0 2.5 3.0 46 | 108 | 14.2 
Public service ........... 2.5 15 | 14 2 1.2 5 9 08 | 59 
Machine trades .......... 11.1 74) 13 22.0 | 20.6 | 25.8 72 | 34.0 38.4 
Personal service.......... 1.8 1.6 9 2.5 1.2 4.0 50 
Agricultural service ...... 48] 7 9| 58) 45] 57]....].... 
Clerical service .......... 3.5 4.6 6 1.7 1.2 1.5 16 | 49.5) 148 

4 
3 
3 
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ment service, for commercial service his busi- 
ness, retail. 

Column IX (Burdge, Table 24-D). 
Shows for the same group percentage of 
boys desiring to enter same occupation as 
parent. 

A comparison of Columns I and II shows 
strong correlation between parental occu- 
pation and (I) leaving school to go to work, 
with school opportunity then limited to 
evening or continuation school; or (II), 
staying in high school. Note that of chil- 
dren at work, the fathers of 16 per cent are 
common laborers, of 24.3 per cent are in the 
building trades, of 11.1 per cent are in ma- 
chine trades, but that only 5.2 per cent are 
in managerial service, and 2.5 per cent are 
proprietors; whereas common laborers fur- 


of the list have relatively very few children 
at work. 

In Column IV note how common labor, 
miscellaneous trades, and machine trades 
send their children to the continuation 
school, and contrast this with the small 
number from clerical service, managerial, 
or commercial service. 

Column V shows a similar high correla- 
tion between parental occupation and 
pupils attending the Bridgeport evening 
high school. A comparison of Columns II, 
IV, and V shows that the pupils of the 
evening high school and the continuation 
school tend to come from the same groups 
of parental occupations, and that the high 
school pupils come from quite different 


groups. 
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Column VI shows that the state trade 
school pupils line up with evening high and 
continuation school pupils rather than with 
those of the day high school. Column VII 
summarizes this condition, showing con- 
clusively a selective principle at work, 
which tends to differentiate day high school 
pupils from those of evening, trade, and 
continuation schools, on the basis of paren- 
tal occupations. 

Now Burdge found these conclusions in 
his study of correlations between fathers’ 
occupations and those of boys: 


There is a distinct correlation between 

1. Fathers’ and boys’ occupations. 

2. Fathers’ and boys’ desired occupa- 
tions. 

3. Boys’ present and desired occupa- 
tions. 

4. Last grade completed and type of 
occupation. 

5. There is no more correlation in the 
eighteen-year-old group than in the 
sixteen-year-old-group in the four 
items above. 


Columns VIII and [X of the table show 
strong correlations between the present and 
desired occupations of the boy and those of 
the father. 

Now let us try to translate these facts in 
terms of choice of vocational studies. Will 
you question the validity of any of the fol- 
lowing statements? 

1. The occupation of the parent has a 
decided effect in determining the type of 
school the youth attends, and the occupa- 
tion he has and desires. 

2. The type of school largely determines 
the available choice of vocational study. 

3. Choice of vocational study is un- 
doubtedly strongly influenced with most in- 
dividuals by present occupation, and more 
strongly influenced by desired occupation, 
since desire is one expression of choice. 

4. Therefore, parental occupation is an 
important factor in determining choice of 
vocational study. 

5. We do not know to what extent the 
pupil’s present or desired occupation is the 
result of inherited tendencies, and how 
much it is the result of environment — 
of the mere fact that certain occupations 
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are at hand, of the matter of luck in get. 
ting a job, said luck being influenced by 
the father’s occupational contacts. But 
whether from heredity or environment, or 
both, we get a resultant influence which 
tends to land a relatively considerable 
number of pupils in their fathers’ occupa- 
tions and in a type of school which offers 
preparation for those occupations. 

Another selective agency is nationality. 
Burdge found that few foreign-born boys 
attend night school, but that their expressed 
desire to attend is slightly higher than that 
of boys in general in the individual cities 
over 25,000 population. One wonders 
whether this indicates the need for some 
change in advertising opportunities, and 
whether it indicates a need for specialized 
guidance work. 

Counts (Table XL) found measurable 
tendencies for children of immigrant stock 
to be better represented in evening, trade, 
and continuation schools than in high 
school. This might naturally be expected 
and be traceable to economic status rather 
than to nationality. 

The percentages of Bridgeport children 
whose fathers were born in the United 
States were: In day high school, 49.0 per 
cent; in evening high school, 22.6 per cent; 
in trade school, 22.2 per cent; in continua- 
tion school, 17.8 per cent. 

But he also found significant differences 
for different immigrant stocks. There is a 
greater proportional representation in the 
high school for the Irish, Russian Jews, and 
Scandinavians, the Irish and Russian Jews 
especially having almost the same propor- 
tion as native stock. 

Further, he found a much greater repre- 
sentation of the Irish and Russian Jews in 
the evening high school than in the trade or 
continuation school, indicating not only a 
stronger interest in academic education, 
but also exceptional energy and earnestness 
in the pursuit of educational opportunity, 
since voluntary attendance at evening 
school involves some serious, immediate, 
personal sacrifice. 

Another interesting fact Counts empha- 
sizes is that, although the normal tendency 
in American high schools is to enroll 100 
girls for 85 boys, in the children of immi- 
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grant stock, those from the north of Europe 
approximate this tendency, but for those 
from the south of Europe, the boys out- 
number the girls by ratios ranging from 
102 to 153 boys for each 100 girls. That is, 
secondary education for girls is regarded as 
less necessary. One wonders what effect 
this tendency may have in keeping girls out 
of vocational schools, so that they do not 
even have the opportunity to register a 
choice. 

Another line of speculative thought, 
which may or may not be worth while, 
leads one to desire information as to the 
effect of restrictions on a nationality basis 
which debar certain races from certain 
trades. Is choice of vocational study af- 
fected by the fact that some vocations are 
more or less closed to certain nationalities? 


VII. So ends this presentation. It seems 
to me significant that it ends with a ques- 
tion instead of with a positive statement on 
factors affecting choice of vocational studies. 

Personally I should like to see the results 
» of scientific studies, something like Counts’, 
) designed to extract the correlation of the 
factors affecting choice of vocational studies 
) in four types of schools, — day vocational 
) courses, trade schools, vocational evening 
schools, and continuation schools. When 
we get them we shall be in the position of 
the young married couple. When the young 
) father entered the house and announced 
© that he had made another payment of ten 
dollars on the doctor’s bill, the young 
mother fervently exclaimed, ‘Oh, goody! 
Two more payments and we 'll own the 
baby.” 


HOW ADJUSTMENTS ARE MADE 
IN THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


Joun D. Stark 


Assistant Superintendent of Guidance and 
Placement, Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Codperating with Junior Division 

U. 8S. Employment Service 


I have been asked to discuss the tech- 
niques of placement based on our methods 
and experiences in the Public School Em- 
ployment Service for juniors in Pittsburgh. 
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A placement service organized to assist in 
the adjusting of students to industry should 
be unbiased, yet having a wholesome per- 
sonal interest in the one to be adjusted, 
fully realizing that the benefits accruing 
shall be equally divided between employer 
and employed. It must be fully informed 
as to the abilities, qualifications, and per- 
sonality of the one to be placed, and equally 
well informed as to requisites of the job to 
be filled and the personal desires and expec- 
tations of the employer to be served. 

Two factors are fundamental in such a 
program, information and action. A large 
amount of information must be obtained 
from the field of employment in general and 
about the specific job in particular, as well 
as from the student field in general and 
about the specific applicant in particular. 
This must be followed by many varied proc- 
esses carried out to culminate in the most 
efficient adjustment to both parties con- 
cerned. 

The guidance and placement program 
has social, economic, moral, and educa- 
tional aspects. It presents many problems 
in organization and administration, a few 
of which may be worthy of mention: The 
size of a town or city; the budget provided 
for operation; the nature and extent of the 
industrial and business possibilities of the 
community open to youth; the training 
facilities afforded both by school and indus- 
try; the extent to which guidance is or- 
ganized in the schools; how to obtain co- 
operation between the school and industry; 
the selection of a location for the placement 
office and the securing of a competent and 
sufficient staff to operate such office. 

We hold, that such service should be free 
to both parties concerned, so that no mone- 
tary bias or influence shall enter into the 
case; that it shall be public; and that the 
control be vested in the school board of the 
community or in a Federal bureau, or a 
combination of the two, as is our privilege 
in coéperating with the Junior Division of 
the U. 5. Employment Service. The Fed- 
eral connection affords means of stand- 
ardization of methods; of acquiring infor- 
mation about the work as carried on under 
varied conditions in other cities, as well as 
the associating of effort expended in a na- 
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tion-wide problem. The school backing 
creates a natural interest in doing the best 
for and by its product. The business and 
industrial people of the community are tax- 
payers and supporters of the schools, and 
have a right to expect fair and efficient 
service in our helping to furnish them with 
their personnel. 

The business man will ask, “Is this serv- 

ice of an economic benefit to my business 
and the business interests of our com- 
munity?” “Is the placement bureau to 
furnish a type of service which cannot be 
performed by other agencies?” “Is this an- 
other educational fad or an added chari- 
table organization?” He has a right to 
satisfactory answers to his questions. The 
school man may ask, “ Will such a bureau 
tend to lead pupils away from school pre- 
maturely?” He will ask, “Of what practi- 
cal value is such an office to curriculum 
making and general school administrative 
policies?” and, “Will placement work in 
any way help to solve any of our educa- 
tional problems?” These, too, are reason- 
able questions, and although it is not in the 
province of this paper to answer them fully, 
we are persuaded that experience would 
justify the statement, that neither business 
nor the schools need have any fears. On 
the contrary, we believe that results have 
demonstrated the economic value and the 
absence of taint of charity; that there is a 
specific field which cannot be filled by other 
agencies; that the tenure of school life has 
not been reduced; that the reflex action 
upon curriculum and administration has 
been beneficial; and that on account of the 
strategic position occupied between indus- 
try and school, the experiments conducted 
in this laboratory will furnish data which 
will materially aid in the solution of some of 
our vexed educational and industrial prob- 
lems. 

Miss Mary Stewart, Director of the 
Junior Division, U. 8. Employment Service, 
very clearly sets forth the difference be- 
tween child labor and child work, the former 
being an exploitation, while the latter is a 
normal and necessary part of training and 
development. We are probably all ac- 


quainted with the fact that a larger army of 
boys and girls under the age of twenty-one 
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are out of school than in school. Here then. 
is where our problem lies and where oyr 
service must center. 

The placement office is where school and 
business shake hands and make up, and out 
of this sort.of thing is coming much that wil] 
assist in legislation, in stimulating part- 
time codperative education, in dignifying 
labor, in promoting the idea of combining 
earning with learning and learning while 
earning, and will cause some of the medieva] 
ideas still lurking in the halls of learning io 
give way to more modern, more liberal, and 
more democratic thinking and doing. 

Shall the value and efficiency of this serv. 
ice be measured by the number of place- 
ments per month per member of the staff? 
Is connecting the applicant with the job the 
principal time and energy consumer? 
Should the office be mainly a testing labora- 
tory? Should the staff consume a major 
portion of its time hunting up jobs to fit 
applicants? In other words, Is it a job find- 
ing process? Let us settle all these ques. 
tions, so far as they apply to this discussion, 
in the negative, as we view them in the light 
of experience, observation, and practice. 

We do not assume because Mary and 
John appear in the office that they will 
necessarily be placed that day or the next. 
They may never be placed by us. On the 
other hand they may be placed by our ef- 
forts once or even a half dozen times before 
they reach the age of twenty-one. 

The techniques of placement consist in 
skillful salesmanship; tactful, sympathetic, 
and withal comprehensive interviewing; the 
making of sufficient follow up; a certain 
amount of testing; and research conducted 
commensurate with the staff available. 

The placement office with its plans and 
policies must be sold daily. We must 
create a market for the service with the 
school principals, teachers, the pupils, and 
youths already on the job, as well as with 
the business men of the community. We 
are also called upon to sell the idea to other 
communities scattered over the country, 
which do not as yet support such service. 
Of course the juniors seeking employment 
are the most ready customers, but they 
must be informed of the service, since be- 
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| as satisfied customers by making efficient 
i placements, and new clients must be con- 


inventive genius backed up by real per- 
) formance, which functions so well that it 
demonstrates its value. The value must be 
evident to school, business, and the appli- 
cant, or else a reasonable doubt would arise 
as to the advisability of its continuance. 
The school must be shown that it is not 


© an established means of getting the unfit 


} and undesirables out of school and into 


work, but a means of adjusting and read- 


justing; and further, that out of many such 


) adjustments and readjustments shall come 


much which shall assist school management 
in providing means of obviating the neces- 


sity for so much readjusting. Among the 


| business men, former clients must be kept 


tinually added to the list. Because of the 
professional nature of the work open ad- 
vertising cannot be resorted to. We are 


therefore compelled to rely upon mailing 
lists for the distribution of letters, folders, 


bulletins, ete.; the giving of talks before all 
sorts of business, social, civic, fraternal, and 
educational organizations and clubs; the 
making of personal contacts; and the es- 
tablishing of as large and sympathetic a 
clientele among employers and applicants 
as possible, who will spread the gospel and 
say a good word for us. 

The skillful interviewer is of inestimable 
value to a placement office because the real 
work with the one to be adjusted is accom- 
plished through the medium of the inter- 
view. The interview consists of a two-fold 
operation, the securing of the size-up of the 
applicant and the giving of the right coun- 
sel, while steering the individual into right 
employment channels. The technique con- 
sists in securing the absolute confidence of 
the one interviewed; the removal of all em- 
barrassments; the establishment of friendly 
relations; and in creating a desire to return 
early and often for further assistance, for 
help in self-improvement and increased 
efficiency on the job, or for a better job. 

The interviewer then, should be fitted by 
nature and experience to know and to un- 
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derstand human nature, and to quickly 
compare and contrast a wide range of per- 
sonalities. He will secure the family, indus- 
trial, educational, and personal history of 
the applicant, his strong and weak points, 
any outstanding traits or defects, his prefer- 
ences and ambitions. He will above all be 
tactful, helpful, resourceful, and sympa- 
thetic, judging each case on its own merits. 
No two cases will be alike. 

But, to check on the impressionistic views 
obtained, school records and tests and in- 
formation obtained from others must be 
used. We get the teachers’ combined esti- 
mate of the pupil, the results of mental tests 
given in the upper grades, the high school 
record, notations of special talents or apti- 
tudes supposed to be discovered, vocational 
tendencies observed, if any, vocational de- 
sires expressed, and the teachers’ estimates 
of such characteristics as industry, initia- 
tive, leadership, dependableness, punctual- 
ity, and courtesy. Information about former 
jobs and from former employers often fur- 
nishes some very helpful side lights but is 
not conclusive. 

The knowledge of the requirements of the 
position, job analysis if you please, together 
with the knowledge of working conditions, 
opportunities for promotion, personal pe- 
culiarities of the employer and his particu- 
lar wishes, prejudices, or preferences, stands 
about equal in importance with the general 
size-up of the applicant. 

The technique of follow up has probably 
been less developed and practiced in a less 
uniform way than either selling or inter- 
viewing. It takes on all shades of meaning 
and sorts of practice, from receiving a card 
from the employer stating that John was 
hired, up to supervised employment. The 
question of follow up covers too large a 
field for a comprehensive discussion of it in 
this paper. We must agree, however, that it 
shall be handled sufficiently well to test the 
efficiency of the individual placement, in 
order to discover the degree of satisfaction 
attained by both employer and employed. 
It should arouse the employers’ personal in- 
terest in the new employees, and secure the 
return of the new employees to the place- 
ment office for further guidance. The tele- 
phone, letters, card forms, personal visits to 
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and by the employer, each method has its 
important place in this department of the 
work, but in our organization we feel quite 
sure that better results are accomplished by 
the voluntary return of the worker to the 
office at frequent intervals, than by our call- 
ing too frequently on the employer at his 
place of business. The ideal of many, to 
visit the employer and employed on the job 
together, can easily be overdone to the 
point of antagonizing the busy employer, 
by consuming his time and the time of the 
employee, as well as producing some un- 
necessary embarrassing situacions. 

As in interviewing, so in follow up, each 
case must be handled in a way adapted to 
the specific case in hand, and the method 
used must be determined as the case seems 
to warrant. In our own practice we con- 
duct no stereotyped interviews and have no 
strictly uniform follow up system, yet all 
are checked on, or followed up. We have 
not as yet set a definite time following the 
act of placement for a follow up. That 
with us will be impracticable, at least until 
we have a larger staff and better working 
facilities. 

Employment supervision committeed to 
us is another practice which appears to 
maty as the ideal situation. Thus far we 
have been compelled to leave that pretty 
largely to the employer as a part of his own 
business, working on the theory that our 
function is to please and not to dictate, to 
serve without controlling, and to supply in- 
formation as efficiently as possible about 
the applicant sent. And, while we are able 
to certify to information furnished, we 
guarantee nothing, but try to codéperate to 
the fullest extent. 


CONTACT WITH EMPLOYERS 


Mary ScHAUFFLER 


Assistant Director, Junior Division, U. 8S. 
Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


Contacts with employers constitute 
what might be called the “other half” of 
the problem of placing juniors. To direct 
juniors to suitable work — using “suitable 
work”’ in the broad sense of including even 
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return to school—and to find juniors 
fitted for jobs are the two aspects of junior 
placement; that is, vocational guidance op 
the one hand, and vocational selection on 
the other. The placement of a junior should 
mean that the right job has been found for 
the junior, and that this junior is the right 
one for the job. Both aspects involve 
jobs; and to get jobs means to have con- 
tacts with employers. The extent and na- 
ture of the contacts that a placement office 
has with the employers of the community 
will determine in a large measure the range 
of its service. 

Although we have referred to employer 
contacts as the “other half” of the junior 
placement problem, we do not mean an 
arithmetic half, but an equally important 
part of the work. Every one recognizes 
that the minor is and should be the center 
of junior placement work, and that all ac- 
tivities should be evaluated in their relation 
to his interests. From a cursory review of 
recent material on this subject, however, we 
are led to think that the importance of de- 
veloping and maintaining employer con- 
tacts for attaining the objective for which 
the placement office is established is not 
sufficiently emphasized. It seems open to 
question whether for the best interests of 
the junior, enough thought, time, and 
energy are being given to this part of the 
work. 

One reason for this condition is fairly 
clear. Junior placement work is of such a 
recent development that there has not been 
time to give due attention to all aspects of it, 
and developing for the most part, as it has 
in connection with the schools, first con- 
sideration has been given to the phase at 
hand, that is, the relation of the work to the 
school. As a result, an objective for making 
employer contacts larger in scope than just 
job recruiting has not been clearly defined; 
and a standard method of procedure in 
making the contacts has not yet been de- 
veloped. It seems essential, however, to 
define what that relationship between place- 
ment office and employer should be in order 
that all efforts towards building up con- 
tacts may be purposeful. 

That an employer knows of the junior 
placement office and occasionally asks for a 
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young worker is the least that such a con- 
Mact can mean. It should mean much more 
Hhan this. It should signify that an em- 
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should igetting a sixteen-year-old worker from a 
ind for Eajunior placement office and in getting an 
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unity 
ie } worth all effort to have a contact mean that 
San employer is not only willing to get his 
loyer Py junior workers through the placement office 
unior (enas far as possible, but that he is willing to 
n an (eecodperate in follow up work, in plans of 
rtant |p) training and promotion, and even in modi- 
nizes fication of job elements to bring his jobs 
*nter |p) more nearly into line, if need be, with what 
lac. (By is considered fit work for juniors. Such a 
‘tion {) contact lays in turn a heavy responsibility 
w of fe) upon the placement office to select juniors 
we who will make good employees, that is, the 
’ de- right junior for the job. 
con- | After it is decided just what would be a 
hich desirable relationship to have with em- 
not # Ployers, the problem then becomes one of 
1 to | attaining that end. Attainment depends 
; of @ upon two things— understanding and 
und [—& technique. First, we must understand all 
the the factors in a particular industry and the 
» industrial situation of the community that 
rly [— 40, or may, affect the junior worker; and 
ha second, we must devise methods, means, 
en and incentives, based on this understand- 
it, ing, that will gain our goal — the em- 
as ployer’s good will towards and confidence 
n- in the office and his understanding of junior 
at placement problems, so that he will come to 
he see in coéperating with this work, a desir- 
ng able long-time industrial or commercial 
st policy. 
d; Perhaps the more difficult part of this job 
in of making employer contacts is to get the 
e understanding, so easy to describe as an 
¥ ideal. Understanding comes on the one 
> hand from having information in regard to 


organization, processes, jobs, and working 
conditions, and on the other from a willing- 
ness to get the employer’s point of view and 
to know his problems. A great deal of in- 
formation relative to vocations is now avail- 
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able in occupational studies and reports. 
These contain facts in regard to the nature 
of jobs on which juniors are employed or 
may be employed, wages, hours, conditions 
affecting health or safety, training needed 
or received, relation to labor unions, and 
possibilities for promotion; that is, all gen- 
eral facts about a group of industries or a 
profession or a trade that may be recorded 
as a result of actual observation, or working 
in the shop or store or office, or from state- 
ments of other employees or executives. 
These are the facts that may be assembled 
for the use of the placement secretary, and 
perhaps had better be so assembled, by re- 
search workers whose entire time may be 
given to this work, and whose training has 
prepared them for gathering this kind of 
information. 

In addition to this general information in 
regard to occupations, there are the specific 
details about individual work places kept on 
employer record cards in most offices. Of 
these details, knowledge of certain features 
of the organization plan of industrial firms 
is quite important; whether or not they are 
organized along the lines of scientific man- 
agement; if not, whether there is a cen- 
tralized employment department; and if 
there is such a department, whether it is 
really functioning as such, or whether as in 
plants without employment departments, 
the foremen are doing the hiring, and are a 
determining influence in shaping labor poli- 
cies. Contacts should be more desirable 
and more easily established in scientifically 
organized plants where two elements, the 
human and the mechanical, are considered 
the component parts of production, and 
where each is provided for through fune- 
tional organization. Miss Mary Van 
Kl2eck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
pointed out at the annual dinner of the 
Taylor Society, December, 1924, the social 
importance of such plant when she said: 
“My interest in the contribution of scien- 
tific management to the social problems in 
the lives of wage earners was not solely in 
its emphasis upon personnel relations, but 
in the technical organization of industry as 
it affects wage earners. The constructive 
imagination which can spend seventeen 
years studying the art of cutting metals is 
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the imagination which can make industry 
and all its results in human lives harmonize 
with our ideals for the community. The 
philosophy and procedure which it repre- 
sents will ultimately build a shop whose in- 
fluence in the community will be social in 
the best sense, because the shop and all its 
human relations are built on sound prin- 
ciples. I am eager to have those people who 
see in the community the present disastrous 
results of industrial organization realize 
how the art of management in the shop can 
fundamentally change those social condi- 
tions in the community.”’ If the human re- 
lations of the scientifically managed shop 
are “built on sound principles, whose in- 
fluence will be social in its best sense,”’ and 
if the placement office is likewise so or- 
ganized, it would seem that between such 
shop and such office there must be a com- 
mon meeting ground on the problems af- 
fecting the junior wage earner. At the 
present time the number of plants so or- 
ganized, although gradually increasing, will 
be found in the minority. 

Of plants not managed along scientific 
lines, there will be some with and more 
without centralized placement depart- 
ments. It would seem that contacts would 
be more readily established with plants 
having an‘ employment department, but 
that is not always the case. It depends 
upon what relation that department bears 
to the production program. If it is an in- 
tegral part of the organization scheme, its 
influence in the plant will be the determin- 
ing factor, and a contact established with 
such department will carry over into the 
plant. If, however, the employment de- 
partment is looked upon as a welfare activ- 
ity and not as an essential factor in produc- 
tion, contacts with such department will 
not gain much for the placement office, ex- 
cept jobs for juniors. There will not be 
much chance for constructive work unless 
the contact is made with production execu- 
tives of that kind of plant. The experience 
of John 8. Skelly, Junior Employment Ser- 
vice, Philadelphia, illustrates this point. 
He says in The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine for January that in establishing a co- 
operative plan of training with sixty em- 
ployers, “Only once was an employment 


manager able to help us sell the idea.” 
And finally there are those plants where al) 
interviewing and hiring are done by fore- 
men in their departments. In some plants 
where there is an employment manager, the 
foremen do the actual hiring. Facts in re- 
gard to organization and hiring are essential, 
not only in making the actual contact, byt 
in what they reveal as to a company’s atti- 
tude towards human relations’ problems. 
and the strength of its conviction on the 
importance of these problems. 
There is also another kind of information 
which the placement worker ought to ac- 
quire for himself, either through direct con- 
tacts in work places, or through reports of 
workers or others whose judgment may be 
relied upon. It has to do with attitudes, 
prejudices, personalities, and character of 
those who develop company policies, shape 
working conditions, and hire junior work- 
ers, and with the general atmosphere of the 
plant or store or office. It must be remem- 
bered that the same human differences of 
temperament and character that are found 
in the applicant are likewise to be recog- 
nized in the employer and his aides. In 
making many contacts, information of this 
personal nature may be invaluable in pre- 
paring the placement secretary to gain the 
coéperation of difficult employers. It is 
especially in plants where there is no em- 
ployment department, that information of 
this nature seems essential. There the 
worker will probably need to come in direct 
contact with the foremen in order to get the 
best results. For that reason, to know 
something of the psychology of foremen 
seems necessary. In spite of the multipli- 
city, variety, and importance of the modern 
foreman’s duties, he feels as if his authority 
has been infringed upon when any one else 
first selects the employees for his depart- 
ment. Many even resent a preliminary cull- 
ing of the most unlikely candidates. They 
feel of greater importance when many 
people ask them for jobs. Further, they 
think, and many times all other executives 
to the top agree, that since no one else 
knows the work in the department as well 
as the foreman, he is better able to select 
workers than any one outside. This, I 
judge, must be an argument used frequently 
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against school bureaus by foremen. Of 
course the answer to this is to send as good 
workers as, or better than, the foreman him- 
self is able to select. Another important 
point which may have a psychological bear- 
ing upon making the school contact is the 
fact that as a rule foremen and many em- 
ployers, also, have reached their present 
positions from the ranks. They have had 
little formal schooling, and all their training 
has been on the job. Many have no back- 
ground with which to connect the modern 
scientific ideas of industrial human rela- 
tionships. They shun “scientists” and 
‘‘snecialists,” and have a certain contempt 
for so-called “‘book-learning.”’ 

Then there are individual prejudices and 
biases that need to be known and heeded 
for the sake of children sent to any plant. 
Prejudices against races or nationalities or 
religious groups are frequently found. 
Some employers will not permit Jews or 
Negroes in their plants; others, I know, will 
not hire Turks or Greeks. It seems rather 
necessary to know whether these pre- 
judices apply throughout the whole plant or 
whether they are limited to one depart- 
ment. It is interesting to note how, if an 
employee of a tabooed race or nationality 
can be wedged into the plant and makes 
good, he will open up the doors a little, at 
least, for others of his kind to enter. 

These are the types of facts that must be 
known and faced in developing contacts. 
We may not approve, but it is not a ques- 
tion of approving or disapproving. It is, as 
I have said before, a problem of understand- 
ing conditions as they are, and then pro- 
ceeding to meet them, and perhaps even to 
modify them to the best interests of the 
junior wage earner. 

A number of methods and means for 
making contacts are used by all offices. 
Among these are the personal visit to work 
places, sending of personal and form letters, 
newspaper publicity, and telephone calls. 
By working with personnel associations, 
some Offices are achieving splendid results. 
Pittsburgh is an outstanding example of 
what may be accomplished by such associa- 
tion. Mr. Stark summarized the impor- 
tance of such codperation in his paper on 
“How School Personnel and Vocational 
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Guidance Departments Plan to Keep in 
Touch with Industry” delivered at this 
convention last year, and published in The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine for April, 
when he said: “Our school and industrial 
people are quite agreed that the very best 
means that has been devised for keeping in 
touch with each other is through such or- 
ganizations and methods as are in use in our 
personnel association.” 

The St. Paul office recently reported a 
meeting with the personnel association of 
that city at which thirty-five employment 
managers were present. As pointed out 
before, the degree of value of a contact 
through the employment manager will de- 
pend upon the place that official holds in 
the organization plan of his respective com- 
pany. Advisory councils of employers, or 
some of whose members are employers, 
give the placement office the opportunity of 
developing a better understanding of the 
mutual problems of each. During this last 
winter, members of the staff of the Okla- 
homa City office have been presenting 
junior placement work at one meeting each 
week of a service luncheon club. The 1924 
report of the junior placement bureau of 
Pittsfield contains this suggestion of 
method for making contacts. 

“The aims of the Junior Placement Bu- 
reau were explained at a dinner given by 
the Continuation School Cooking Classes. 
This dinner was attended by representa- 
tives of the various industries of the city, 
the Superintendent of Schools, the Chair- 
man of the School Board, and some of its 
members. As a result of the discussion 
which followed regarding this phase of 
work, a more thorough understanding of 
the importance of placement and the neces- 
sity for coéperation between school and in- 
dustry was gained. Much of the assistance 
which we later obtained from industrial 
employers was directly due to the interest 
aroused at this dinner.” 

It might prove valuable to present what 
the schools are aiming to accomplish through 
junior guidance and placement at plant 
foremen’s meetings or at shop councils, if 
permission could be obtained to address 
such groups. 

These group presentations are both time 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 
Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
National Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington; Security Building, Evanston, Ill. Several affiliate; 


offices. General teacher placement work. 


American College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1264 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. Exclusively for college 


(including teachers college) and university work. 


Education Service, 1264 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. Several affiliated offices 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; and such positions as busines 
managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained 


nurses; also, positions for college graduates 


taid of the t 


hing field. Offers various forms of service ty 


schools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 


saving and 2 tuable in preparing employers 
for direct contact with the placement office. 
It would seem advisable to follow up such 
presentation by a personal interview with 
the employer. It is usually considered de- 
sirable to get the first interview with the 
highest official of shop, store, or office. In 
that interview, just as in the one with the 
applicant, there are certain definite things 
that the placement worker must learn about 
this man, as he is probably the person who 
gives tone to the whole organization; and in 
turn he must get certain points from the 
worker. In this interview the placement 
worker will have need of all his knowledge 
of human psychology and his skill in han- 
dling people and obtaining favorable reac- 
tions. Of course it is essential, if not in one 
interview, then in two or more, to secure 
this official’s approval to work downward 
through his organization. 

After a contact has been made, then it 
must also be maintained. The development 
and continuance of the relationship will de- 
pend upon the kind of workers sent. If the 
juniors sent are desirable workers, and if by 
reason of their steadiness, turnover is re- 
duced, confidence in the placement office 
will become established, and its services will 
become more and more in demand. It 
seems, however, that this aspect of the work 
has not been sufficiently realized. The 
seriousness of the results are pointed out by 
Henry C. Link, of the Executive Offices of 
Lord and Taylor, at the third education 
conference in New York, April, 1924: 


“Theoretically at least many schools con- 
duct an employment agency or its equiva- 
lent for placing its pupils. So far as my 
knowledge goes, these agencies are an un- 
important factor with most employers 


when it comes to the obtaining and selection F 


of new employees. Most employment man- 
agers with whom I am acquainted rely upon 
private employment agencies of which there 
seems to be a limitless number. Many of 
them, actuated by their desire to make a 
business success, give excellent service. 
They are concerned primarily with the sat- 
isfaction of the employers’ requirements, 
and only incidentally with the welfare of 
success of the people for whom they obtain 
work; whereas the schools are interested 
primarily in the pupils whom they have 
trained. There is no reason, however, why 
the schools either as units or in groups can- 
not fulfill both functions satisfactorily. The 
next big step in commercial education will 
be the organization of full-fledged employ- 
ment bureaus which will operate like the 
private employment agencies of to-day.” 

In order, then, to function for the benefit 
of junior wage earners, the placement office 
must likewise serve the interest of employ- 
ers. To render the kind of service required 
depends, as I have tried to show, first, on 
understanding of business and industrial 
problems and conditions and of employers 
as human beings; and second, of utilizing 
that understanding in making, maintaining, 
and developing mutually helpful relation- 
ships. 
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REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


Report of the New York City Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1924-1925 


T. Gittor, Secretary 


For the past year the New York Chapter 
) has been working in a quiet way to prepare 
plans for a progressive program. These 
plans were taken up at the September meet- 
ing, and an active interest has been shown 
in the work that has been laid out for the 


year. 

" At the first meeting in September it was 
decided to devote the year to a succession of 
round table discussions on subjects of com- 
mon interest to members of the Associa- 
tion. A committee for this purpose was ap- 
pointed and two very successful meetings 
have been held. 

Last year the organization undertook to 
study various employment forms used by 
the business houses, schools, and independ- 
} ent agencies. It was thought desirable that 

the Association take up the matter this 
year with the idea of making recommenda- 
tions for uniform cards as far as possible. 

It is the wish of the Association to have 
an equal number of representatives of per- 
sonnel managers, vocational and placement 
workers in schools, and heads of independ- 
ent agencies, and thus bring together a well 
balanced group. 

At the first meeting representatives of 
) various groups presented a statement of the 
» work of their organizations. The general 
) discussion was based on questions pertain- 
ing to these statements. Dr. W. V. D. 
Bingham, Director of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, summarized the discus- 
sion and suggested that a study be made of 
school and personnel department records. 

At the second meeting the discussion was 
based on a comparative summary of records 
used in schools, independent agencies, and 
commercial and personnel departments. 
The discussion was led by representatives 
of the various groups and many interesting 
suggestions and ideas were offered. 

It is felt that the Association is really 
working out something that will prove 
worth while and the informal meetings and 
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Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
Home Orrices Pa. 


BRANCHES 


Pa. Mass. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. AUBURN, MAINE 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


No charge to employers. No charge to 
candidates till elected. Positions waiting. 
Correspondence confidential. 


discussions will result in bringing the em- 
ployers, schools, and agencies to a better 
understanding of their relationship to one 
another and a closer coéperation all around. 


Tentative Program Proposed for the Meetings 
of the Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association, 1924-1925 


Donatp G. Paterson, President 


Meetings will be held about the middle of 
November, January, February, March, 
April, and May. 


GENERAL THEME 


A consideration of various phases of the 
vocational guidance program in Minnea- 
polis. 

Note: All talks will be accompanied by 
mimeographed outlines in the hands of 
the audience. 

I. November Meeting 

Topic: Discussion of the principles of voca- 
tional guidance of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. L. V. 
Koos, Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota. 

II. January Meeting 

Topic: What is being done through the 
curriculum to further the vocational 
guidance function of the Minneapolis 
public schools? L. N. McWhorter, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 

Ill. February Meeting 

Topic: What is being done in the junior 
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A WORK EVERY READER WILL WANT 


schools, discovery of ability, 


7 RANDALL HALL 


Mental Measurement in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 
By JOHN M. BREWER AND OTHERS 


A comprehensive, condensed statement of the need for measurement, the 
possibilities, the procedure, and the results to be achieved. Topics covered 
are classifying and promoting pupils, choice of curriculum, courses and 
measuring occupational information, tests and 
rating to aid in choice of occupation, tests in vocational education, place- 
ment, hiring, readjustment, and promotion. Annotated bibliographies. 
Prepared in the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University by 
John M. Brewer, Associate Professor of Education and Director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, and Ten Associates. 


46 pages, 50c. postpaid 
PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


vocational guidance? A. E. McQuarrie, 
Principal, Jefferson Junior High. 


IV. March Meeting 


Topic: Methods of determining aptitudes 
of pupils as a partial basis for vocational 
and educational guidance. 

(a) Status of vocational aptitude tests. 
L. D. Anderson, Research Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, University 
of Minnesota. 

(b) Status of tests of interest and emo- 
tional traits. Florence Goodenough, 
Chief Psychologist, Minneapolis 
Child Guidance Clinic. 


V. April Meeting 
Topic: Methods of evaluating school 
achievement and their relationship to 
vocational and educational guidance. 

(a) Methods of evaluating achievement 
in shop courses. C. A. Zuppann, In- 
structor, Roosevelt High School. 

(b) Achievement and intelligence levels 
of pupils in vocational courses in 
Minneapolis. L. J. Brueckner, Direc- 


tor of Research, Minneapolis Public 


Schools. 
VI. May Meeting 


Topic: The future of vocational education 
in Minneapolis and its relation to voca- F 


tional guidance. W. F. Webster, Super- 
intendent, Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Report of the New England Vocational Guid- 
ance Association at the Annual Conference 


Susan J, Gunn, President 


In compliance with the request of our 
Secretary, I am submitting a brief report o/ 
the activities of the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association for the year 
1924. 

The annual meeting was held on March 
26, 1924, in the auditorium of the Boston 
School Committee, 15 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. After the election of trustees and the 
usual business, there were two addresses, 


Dr. John M. Brewer, Director of the Bu- Ff 
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; Tue International Labor Organization is an official international body for the standardization 
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of the International Labor Office 


of labor legislation through codperation of Governments, Employers, and Workers. It is divided 
into an International Labor Conference, which holds annual sessions, and an International 
) Labor Office, located in Geneva, Switzerland, which acts as a Secretariat for the Annual Con- 
ference, and also as a world clearing house of information on industrial and labor economics. 
| Its publications contain authoritative current news of labor legislation and all subjects con- 


) nected with industrial economics. 


Reports of Special Interest 


) Problems and Methods of Vocational Guidance, by Dr. Epovarp CLaparene, Professor of 
Experimental Psychology at the University of Geneva. $.40 


Ability in Typewriting in Relation to Vocational Guidance, by Dora Breneman. .20 
Engineers and Chemists. Status in Industry. .30 
1925 Subscription List 
International Labor Review... . . $6.00 LegislativeSeries ......... $5.00 
Official Bulletin .......... 1.00 Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene 8.00 


Industrial and Labor Information 


7.00 And Others. 


LEIFUR MAGNUSSON, Director, Washington Branch, International Labor Office 


Lenox Building, Washington, D. C. 


) All inquiries concerning publications of the International Labor Office should be addressed to 
| the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, which is the authorized agency for 
’ the distribution of publications in the United States. 


reau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University, and one of our trustees, spoke 
on the “Sidelights on the Annual Con- 


} ference of the National Vocational Associa- 


tion.” Dr. William M. Proctor, Stanford 
University, read a paper entitled, “A Work- 
ing Program for Vocational Guidance.” 

On July 28 in the New Lecture Hall at 
Harvard University was held the summer 
conference of the Association. This was a 
joint session with the Harvard University 
Summer School which meant that the at- 
tendance was a large and representative 
one. The principal speakers at this meeting 
were Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, Superintend- 
ent of the Boston Public Schools, Dr. Wal- 
ter Van Dyke Bingham of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and Professor Edwin 
A. Lee of the University of California. In 
view of the fact that two of these addresses 
have been published already in the Maga- 
zine, no further comment is necessary ex- 
cept to say that the speeches called forth 
numerous questions. The reports from 
the field were interesting and varied, and 
showed a thorough interest in the field of 


vocational guidance in many parts of the 
country. 

The fall meeting was held in the School 
Committee Rooms in Boston. In the ab- 
sence of the President, the Secretary of the 
Association presided. A report of the Sum- 
mer Conference in connection with the 
Harvard Summer School was presented. 
Statements were made in regard to the 
“Boston Number” of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, the “Principles of Voca- 
tional Guidance” as printed, and the pro- 
posed campaign for membership. 

A statement was made by Dr. Brewer in 
explanation of the action taken by the Na- 
tional Association at the last Annual Con- 
ference in the matter of dues. This action 
was taken to increase the support given by 
membership dues to The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. 


Vorep: That the New England Associa- 
tion approve the action of the National in 
raising the fee for active local members for 
membership in the National from $1.00 to 
$1.50. 
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TEACHERS ARE ELECTED 


through applications placed by this 
Agency. The teacher is notified and 
accepts only if satisfactory. Write 
for free copy of “Short Stories about 
Salaries.” 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency 
702-3 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Vorep: That the proposed Amendment to 
the Constitution of the New England Asso- 
ciation, Article VI, Meetings and Elections, 
be adopted, as follows: 

The first sentence shall be changed to 
read as follows: 

“The annual meeting for the election 
of trustees and for the transaction of 
other business shall be held during the 
month of May;” and the following 
clause shall be added, “and the fiscal 
year of the Association shall extend 
from September 1 to August 31.” 

The regular program of the meeting in- 
cluded a brief address by Dr. Jeremiah E. 
Burke, who introduced the speaker of the 
meeting, Rev. George P. O’Conor, Director 
of the Catholic Charitable Bureau, Boston, 
who spoke upon “The Problem Child.” 
The nature of the subject and the recog- 
nized ability of the speaker called forth a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 


Vocational Guidance in Kansas City, Kansas 
I. B. Moraan, President 


Efficient educational guidance is accom- 
plished in the night schools and junior high 
schools of Kansas City, Kansas. Placement 
work is done by the Vocation Bureau of the 
evening schools. 

The codperation of all the industries of 
the city in educational and vocational 
guidance renders the work of the Vocation 
Bureau of great value to the community. 

A Vocational Guidance Department is 
organized in connection with the Kansas 


State Teachers Association which will be 
held in Kansas City, Kansas, next fall. 

I. B. Morgan, Library Building, Kansas 
City, Kansas, is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. 


Western Pennsylvania Vocational Guidance 
Association: Report of Proceedings of 1924 


OuiveE LOEFFLER 


The Western Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Vocational Guidance Association in Pitts- 
burgh is a very live and active organization, 
which has been growing in the last few 
years by leaps and bounds. The active 
membership at present is composed of 39 
persons from Pittsburgh, and surrounding 
communities, including Johnstown and 
Harrisburg. 

The interest shown in the fall meeting of 
October 24th, was most promising, the at- 
tendance being so large that we have felt 
the necessity of asking for a larger room for 
the spring meeting. At this fall meeting, 
we had a discussion of the Pennsylvania 
State Program of Guidance, by Mr. H. L. 
Holbrook. He briefly discussed the work of 
the State Committee and spoke of the de- 
velopment of guidance work throughout 
the State in Johnstown, Hazelton, Harris- 
burg, and Erie, and touched upon the 
movement by the Guidance Committee to 
further censorship of movies, in such a way 
that whole programs will be made fit for 
boys and girls to see. We also had a dis- 
cussion of the recent development of guid- 
ance work in Johnstown, and an interesting 
account of a new phase of work in Pitts- 
burgh, namely; that of the visiting teacher 
in the secondary schools. 

As we have always found that the time 
given to papers on the program has been 
too short for a comprehensive view of a 
variety of subjects, the new officers this 
year have decided to limit the fall meeting 
to one main paper, and supplement this by 
several three minute discussions relating 
the subject of the main paper to the same 
phase of guidance work carried on in ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools. 

During this meeting, we expect to make 
much of a vocational guidance exhibit, in- 
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mer School. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AT HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses on 
Principles, Research, Psychological Aspects, Counseling 
and Organization, Labor Problems, Occupational 
Information, and Employment Management 


Write for further information to the BurEAU oF VOCATIONAL 
Guipance, Harvarp UNIVERsITY: 


1. General Announcement of Summer School. 
2. Plans for Educational and Vocational Guidance in the Harvard Sum- 


3. Mimeographed outlines for each course. | 
4- Mimeographed statement on curriculums and degrees. 
5. Reprint, “Guidance and Reorganization of Secondary Education.” 


been most successful in various phases of 
guidance work. 


Annual Report of the New Orleans Vocational 
and Educational Guidance Association 


Emma Pritcoarp Coo ey, Secretary 


The New Orleans Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance Association claims three 
distinct achievements as the result of its 
one year’s existence. A group of 35 per- 
sons, representing various interests in civic, 
social, and educational fields, met on the 
evening of January 17, 1924, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a local branch of the Na- 
}tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
After several meetings which afforded an 
Sopportunity for discussions of common 
)needs as represented in one general problem, 
the Superintendent of the New Orleans 
) Public Schools was asked to authorize the 


appointment of a committee to consider a 
practical program for vocational guidance. 

This committee was appointed in March, 
1924, having 21 members representative of 
the grade schools, the high schools, the 
trade schools, and the chief supervisors of 
manual training, domestic art, music, and 
drawing. The committee reported at the 
end of June. Its report was accepted by the 
Superintendent, and the Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance was authorized to intro- 
duce the plan into six elementary schools 
which had asked for assistance in meeting 
the problem. Reports from these schools 
show that an active and unselfish interest is 
being manifested by principals and coun- 
selors who are finding that the work, even 
though so recently inaugurated, is meeting 
a vital need. 

The teachers on this committee realized 
that it was difficult to work with no oppor- 
tunities or facilities for training. Tulane 
University was asked to provide training 
classes for teachers in vocational counsel- 
ing, social case work, and mental tests and 
measurements as coérdinated with a voca- 
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tional guidance program. In passing, we 
may say that the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at Tulane University has for years of- 
fered courses in mental tests and measure- 
ments. We were fortunate in having for our 
President Dr. Garrett P. Wyckoff, who is 
the Director of Training for Social Work at 
Tulane University. Through his influence 
and active coéperation, Tulane University 
arranged for the classes in vocational coun- 
seling, and Dr. Wyckoff’s department of- 
fered special courses in case work, designed 
to serve as a foundation for counseling. We 
are happy to say an unusual degree of in- 
terest has been manifested in these classes 
and that the total enrollment has been 
about 100. 

The Association has secured the recog- 
nition of the Louisiana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and was accorded a representation 
on the program at the State Meeting held 
at Shreveport, November 19, 20, and 21. 
An excellent program developing the needs 
for vocational guidance from the stand- 
point of the elementary public school, the 
normal school, the private school, the high 
school, and the trade school was followed 
by an animated discussion. It was then re- 
solved to organize on a state wide basis as a 
section of the Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Association has 40 members. A 
widespread interest has developed in the 
movement throughout the city and New- 
comb College, Isidore Newman Manual 
Training School (a private school of high 
educational standards), the Y. W. C. A., 
the Council of Jewish Women, the New 
Orleans Educational Association, the Con- 
sumers’ League, the Presidents’ Coépera- 
tive Club, the New Orleans Council of Par- 
ent-Teachers, and the High School Scholar- 
ship Association will coéperate with the 
local Vocational and Educational Guidance 
Association in arranging for a series of ad- 
dresses on vocational guidance during the 
week of March Ist, when Dr. Edward 
Rynearson, President of the National Asso- 
ciation, will be the speaker. 


Is your friend a subscriber to The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine? 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Cxoosine AN Occupation: A Vocation, T 
Civics. Samuel H. Ziegler, Director ¢ 
Civies and History in the High Schools oj 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Helen Jaquett 
Teacher of History and Civies, Willian 
Penn High School, Philadelphia. Wip. T 
ston, Philadelphia, 1924. 
The authors and publishers have succeeded 
in presenting the field of occupations jy 
such easily understood words and in such bea 
clear type as to offer a text appropriate for 


use in the high schools and of outstanding tiot 
value in lower grades down to the sixth ' 

Both service and codperation are sufficiently the 


stressed for public school studies of occupa. 

tions. The first four chapters, “Why Go kne 
to School,” “How to Choose Your Voca- 
tion,” “Preparing for a Vocation,” and 
“Success in a Vocation,” give a point of 
view to the succeeding chapters on general 
and special vocational fields. 

One of the features of this book will be 
found in an appendix, which gives supple- 
mentary data of a statistical nature. Chap- 
ter references include “‘ Things for Pupils to 
Do” and “Books for Pupils to Read.” One 
hundred and thirty-eight illustrations are 
few enough and yet so easily understood as F 
to avoid any appearance of “padding.”’ An FF 
introductory statement, “Teaching about 
Vocations,” gives some very helpful sug- 
gestions to the teacher on the organization Fj, 
of the class in occupations, and the develop- 
ment of instruction. 

All values considered, this book offers one 
of the most interesting and helpful text- F 
books in occupations, particularly for the f 
junior high school grades. 

— Harold L. Holbrook. f 


Recent Pustications, U. 8. Department PPhart 2. 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washing- J) tendai 
ton. ) ploym 


The U. 8. Department of Labor through [sare 
its Children’s Bureau has recently issued throu, 
limited editions, in revised form, of the fol- FF .-),.0) 
lowing publications containing information 
regarding the child labor laws of the various wang 


States. These publications have been terial 
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THE BOY AND HIS VOCATION 


By JOHN IRVING SOWERS 
Director Vocational Education, Miami, Florida 


HIS book is a series of straight talks to the boy of junior high school age. Its 

aim is to help the boy in his choice of a vocation, but it does this through edu- 
cational guidance. Although keeping in mind fitness for given vocations, it goes 
deeper and discusses in a fine, wholesome way some of the most vital questions 
bearing on a successful life. 

The boy needs to get a long focal view of the matters of education and voca- 
tion before it is too late to profit by the knowledge. He needs to be awakened to 
the necessity of a training that will fit him not only for a vocation but for all the 
obligations of life and for leisure hours. The author has presented these facts to 
the boy in language that he can understand, and in such form that he can use the 
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knowledge with profit now. 


parents. 


brought up to date to include changes made 


» by the legislatures in session in 1924. 
*BNo. 114. Child Labor in the United States 
4B} —Ten Questions Answered (giving a 


» brief summary of the extent and present 
legal regulation of child labor in the vari- 
ous states). 


' BNo. 93. Child Labor, Outlines for Study 


(presenting the outstanding features of 
the child labor problem arranged in 
study outline form, and giving reading 


references). 


hart 1. State Child Labor Standards 
(showing in tabular form the main pro- 


ff) visions of State child labor laws). 


rious 


hart 2. State Compulsory School At- 
 tendance Standards Affecting the Em- 
) ployment of Minors (showing in tabular 
) form the main provisions of State laws 
: affecting the employment of children 
f} through requiring their attendance at 
school). 


D terial can not be sent to the Bureau’s 
hailing lists, but the Bureau will be glad to 


be to limitation of printing funds, this 


Because this book is interesting to the junior high school boy, it will also 
interest vocational counselors, school superintendents, principals of schools, and 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, [llinois 


send any of these publications, as long as the 
supply lasts, to persons requesting them. 


Tue Mera Inpustries In CLEVELAND. A 
Vocational Study Prepared for the Cleve- 
land Public Schools. Mary Price Corre. 
The Consumers’ League of Ohio, Cleve- 
land, 1924. 


Philadelphia, Indianapolis, and Cleveland 
are among the cities which are very busy 
with occupational studies. One of the latest 
which has come to the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance is “The Metal Industries in 
Cleveland,” prepared by Miss Mary Price 
Corre of. the Cincinnati public schools. 
This is a comprehensive booklet of 112 
pages, with excellent pictures and a bibli- 
ography. It contains 14 chapters, including 
health and safety and training for the metal 
industries in Cleveland. One of the most 
interesting features of the book is the one- 
page chapter on employers’ associations and 
unions. Such a topic as this will probably 
receive much fuller treatment in occupa- 
tional books of the future. 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 
(Continued from page 186) 
ference Number, published March 1, 
1924; the Minneapolis Number, in 
April; the Rochester Number, in May; 
and the Boston Number, largest of all, 
in October, 1924. 

To fill the columns of the Magazine 
it has been possible to secure material 
from our leading workers in great va- 
riety, by following a definite method of 
solicitation and contact with workers 
in the field. I now have a considerable 
number of choice contributions on 
hand for future use and promises of 
other valuable articles. Five educators 
of high professional standing have con- 
sented to review material regularly for 
our columns. 

Expansion has been made so grad- 
ually and carefully that we can feel 
assured of the permanency of the pub- 
lication. 


Plans for the coming year: 


While the present divisions of ma- 
terial will be followed, we plan 

1. To increase the content of “ Re- 
ports from the Field.” The older asso- 
ciations are increasing their activities 
and new ones are being formed. The 
activities of all will be presented in this 
division. 

2. To increase the space given to 
“Books and Other Literature,” and to 
add a supplementary part to be called 
“Publications Received.’”’ Many books 
and pamphlets do not need formal re- 
view, but should be known by title, 
author, and publisher, at least. 

3. To add a department to be called 
the “Vocational Information Depart- 
ment” or “Vocational Information 
Clearance Department,” if the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, through its “Occupational Re- 


search Section,” shall establish & 
“Vocational Information 
Service.” Such a department woul 
increase the service of the Magazine iq. 
the Association and to the public «fi 
large. 

4. To improve the form of the Moye 
azine by: 


(a) U sing a larger type to make readin 
easier. The present size of pag 
and double-column will be retained 
as entirely satisfactory. 


(b) Increasing the number of pages, » 
that the content may always be 

adequate. 


(c) Making the special department 


stand out conspicuously, beginnings 
them at the tops of pages. 


(d) Securing increased advertising, both 
by term contract and by month) 
insertion, which the improvemen 
of the Magazine will make easier tif 
accomplish. 

(e) Adding an artistic cover, to mak 
our Magazine appear to be what i 


really is and like regular educaf 
tional magazines. 


(f) Making the Magazine more aw 
more widely known, and securing 
new subscribers, by an exchange 
system of advertising, already ef} 
tablished, with other magazinaf} 
by larger use of our regular circuf 
lar, and by the increasing help (ff 
all of you, the readers and friend 
of the Magazine. At the same tim 
your best criticism and suggestic 
are earnestly desired. 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN, 


Editor of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, Bureau of Vocational f 
Guidance, Harvard University. 
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earanome 


wolf] A TEXT FOR POTENTIAL LEADERS 


azine ti 
iblic af +~=YVOCATIONAL SELF-GUIDANCE is exactly what its name im- 


| plies. It addresses the superior group. The author welds 
psychological analysis and vocational information into a 
balanced course on picking life work. He lays out a plan 
of self-study and applies the findings to ground-floor dis- 
cussions of jobs; the psychological technique is simple and 
practical, and the business information comes from men 
of the first rank. A special section on women’s opportu- 
nities and a particularly good discussion of how to land 
a job conclude the book. 

Counselors will find this text a help in dealing with 


promising subjects of college age. 
VOCATIONAL SELF-GUIDANCE 
10nthly 
vemen: DOUGLAS FRYER, Pu.D. 
asier tim New York University 
. INTRODUCTION BY HARRY D. KITSON 
» make real estate statistics 
what i merchandising accountancy 
j commercial art engineering 
photography personnel administration credit 
banking 
re One architecture 


ecurin 


Department V. G. 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 


ne tim 
Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed find remittance of $3.00. Send me postpaid Douglas Fryer’s 
VocaTIoNaL SELF-GUIDANCE. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATIO 
A Federation of Branch Organizations 
An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance 


President 
DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Supervisor of Vocational Guidance and 
ment. Board of Education 
Junior Employment Service 
17th and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Vice-President 
A. H. EDGERTON 
Chairman, Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation and Applied Arts 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Second Vice-President 
MAX F. MEYER 
Executive Secretary, Kansas - Missouri 
Branch of The Psychological Corporation 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Secretary 
ANN NE 8. DAVIS 
Director, Vocational Guidance 
460 South State Street, Chicago, Il. 


ADVISORY BOARD, THE PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF 
THE BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Branch Associations 
New York City Washington (D. C.) 
President. . M. Jerrerson President. Miss L. C. RanpoLPu 
Secretary. Prax. T. Grrroz Secretary. J. Tanpy Brown 
40 Irving Place, New York Vocational School 


Minneapolis 
President. Donatp G. Paterson 
. Mrs. Marya C. Lockwoop 
West High School 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. pE ScHWEINITZ 
etary. Ruta WANGER 
th Philadelphia High School 
New England 
President. Miss Susan J. Ginn 
Secretary. Freperick J. ALLEN 
1 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Secretary Euiza R. Penpry 

te Junior a School, Hollywood 
Chicag: 

Chairman. A. 
Cincinnati 

President. Joun T. Faic 

. Eprra M. 
Vocational Bureau, School Department 

California 

Secretary. GRANVILLE MAS 

1239 Oxford St., Berkeley 


Secretary. W. P. Harriss 
1336 Waverly Avenue 


Treasurer 
HAROLD H. BIXLER 
Director of Guidance and Research, Bo 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
MARY STEWART 
Director, Junior Division, U.S. Departme 
of Labor, U.S. Employment Service 
Washington, D. C 
MARY H. 8. HAYES 
Director, Vocational Service for Juniors 
New York City 
EDWARD RYNEARSON 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, P 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidane 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Ez “fae 
Research Associate, Bureau of Vocation 
Guidance, Harvard University 


Rochester, New York 
President. E. A. Roperts 


Susan Howe. 
Roc r Continuation School 

Western Pennsylvania 
President. Epwarp RYNEARSON 
E. E. SpaNnaBeEL 

Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 
New Orleans » 

President. Garrett P. Wyckorr 


Secretary. Emma Prircuarp 
Orleans Parish School Board 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. Czarina J. Gippines 
Seer . E. V.: Rasmussen 
E. d Y.M.C. A. 
Teachers College Chapter 
Columbia University 


President. Gorpon GRANT 
Secretary-Treasurer. ALBERT GRENELL 
Faculty Adviser. Antuur F. Payne 
E. Secretary F. M 
‘zecutive . Max EYER 
503 Stewart Road, Columbia 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President. FLETCHER 
Secretary: Miss E. M. Rippie 
Psychiatric Clinic, Municipal Courts 
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